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fully, C, F, G, H, and J." a He expostulates 
with her also in L. 

In most of the versions, the lady declines to 
return with her lord. She does not care for 
houses or lands or babes in G, H, J, and L. 

Stanzas 9 and 10 of L do not appear in the 
other American versions. I and L are the only 
versions in which these stanzas are addressed 
by the lady to her lord. In .both of these ver- 
sions, also, the two stanzas are placed near the 
end of the ballad; in the other versions the 
corresponding stanzas come just before or just 
after the flight of the lady with the gypsy; 
and she addresses them to the gypsy. They 
of course are reflective of the change about to 
take place in her life. 

A. ' Yestreen I lay in a well-made bed, 

And my good lord beside me; 
This night I'll lay in a tenant's barn, 
Whatever shall betide me.' (B, C, D, F 5 are 
similar.) 
E. ' Aft hae I lain in a saft feather-bed, 
Wi my gude lord aside me, 
But now I maun sleep in an auld reeky kilt, 
Alang wi a gypsie laddie.' 

F is the only version which agrees with L 
in devoting two stanzas to this same sentiment. 
The fifth stanza of F agrees with A quoted 
above. The sixth reads 

' Last night I lay in a weel-made bed, 

Wi silken hangings round me; 

But now I'll lie in a farmer's barn, 

Wi the gypsies all around me.' 

In H, which is a defective version, the lord 
addresses this stanza to his lady. Only two 
lines are preserved: 

' The tother night you was on a feather bed, 
Now you're on a straw one.' . . . 

In B, C, D, and E, another sort of reflective 
stanza is found. It is spoken by the lady when 
she arrives at the stream which must be waded : 

B. ' Aften have I rode than wan water, 

And my lord Cassilis beside me, 
And now I must set in my white feet and wade, 
And carry the gypsie laddie.' 

The final disposition of the lady, in most 
cases, is uncertain. In B, we are told that the 
lord carried his lady back with him; but Pro- 

• Child, p. 63. 



fessor Child says that this portion of E is 
spurious. Professor Child adds, however, that 
the return of the lady may be inferred from 
the hanging of the gypsies. In the different 
versions, from seven to sixteen gypsies are 
hanged by the lord. J, an imperfect Ameri- 
can version, has the lord marry again within 
six months after the elopement. The version 
here printed agrees with most of the others in 
having the lady remain with the gypsy. 

The names of the persons mentioned in sev- 
eral of the versions of this ballad are known 
to history. Johnny Faa is referred to in docu- 
ments of the sixteenth century, and the name 
was prominent and common among gypsies 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The Earl of Cassilis lived during the seven- 
teenth century; his wife became the heroine of 
the ballad late in that century. For a com- 
plete statement concerning these persons and 
the traditional story of the abduction in which 
they were the principals, see Child, iv (vn), 
pp. 63-65. 

Gbokqe B. Woods. 

Miami University. 



NOVALIS ON FORM AND CONTENT 

Nothing seems more unlike a system than 
Novalis' " Fragments." Yet his thoughts re- 
cur so persistently that it would be possible 
to get them together into something like a 
theory of the will, or of the imagination, or 
of an anticipation of many of the chief teach- 
ings of Christian Science, etc. Among these 
possible little systems we find one that has to 
do with the problem of form and content. For 
the most part his observations are scattered 
about like the other "Fragments," especially 
those having to do with concrete or real form 
and content. In Vol. n 2 , however, of Ernst 
Heilborn's edition we find what is for Novalis 
a rather long discussion of the subject on its 
abstract side. This entire section is No. IV, 
between pages 606 and 619. It is entitled 
Stojf und Form. There is a great deal of repe- 
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tition in an effort to state his views as suc- 
cinctly as possible. In general the following 
distinctions are made and kept: Pure form, 
or ideal form, or form only in thought is mo- 
tion moving nothing, or action acting upon 
nothing, or reference referring to nothing, or 
relation relating to nothing. That is motion, 
action, reference, relation in the abstract. 
Pure substance (Stoff) is that which is to be 
moved, acted upon, referred or related, but 
which is not. Pure substance is thus subject, 
from which the start is made; pure form is 
predicate, or the whither. All this is in the 
abstract. " Stoff iiberhaupt ist Bezogenes. 
Form iiberhaupt Beziehung " (P. 614) . " Euhe 
ist Karacter des reinen Stoffs, Bewegung der 
Karacter der reinen Form" (P. 607). Pure 
(ideal) form and pure (ideal) substance do 
not exist, but are only a fiction, though a neces- 
sary fiction, of the imagination. " Reinen Stoff 
und Form giebts nicht" (P. 614). 

Over against these abstractions, however, 
Novalis sets real or empirical form and sub- 
stance. " Die reine Form ist das Beziehn ohne 
Beziehungsgrund : Handlung schlechtweg. 
Die empirische Form — beziehn auf einen Bezie- 
hungsgrund iiberhaupt, Causalitat" (P. 608). 
So likewise: "der reine Stoff ist Seyn, der 
empirische Stoff ist Bezogenseyn (Daseyn) " 
(P. 609). In a simple real existence, as in the 
work of art, form and substance are so inex- 
tricably woven together that they cannot be 
sundered. "Wie kann der Gedanke scheiden, 
was Gott zusammenfiigte?" (P. 607). This 
real existing thing is a unit resultant. It is 
substance related, referred, i. e., formed, or it 
is form checked, at rest, i. e., substantiated. 
Content as real content comes into being only 
through form, form as real form comes into 
being only through substance. "Aller Stoff 
ist mogliche Form, alle Form moglicher Stoff " 
(P. 611). Further on (P. 619) Novalis iden- 
tifies "absolute Form" with "Schein," and 
"absoluter Stoff" with "Seyn," and contin- 
ues: "Keins ist ohne das andre erkennbar." 
Or "Schein is Eealitat aller Form, Seyn die 
Realitat alles Stoffs. Kein Seyn, kein Schein. 
Kein Schein, kein Seyn . . . beydes ist 
nichts ohne das Andre." 



This theorizing throws light on single pas- 
sages referring to expression in a more con- 
crete way. Most of them are to be found in 
Vol. n^ 1 

P. 87 : " Wir wissen etwas nur, insofern wir 
es ausdriicken, i. e., machen konnen. Je fer- 
tiger und mannichfacher wir etwas produciren, 
ausfiihren konnen, desto besser wissen wir es. 
Wir wissen es vollkommen, wenn wir es iiberall 
und auf alle Art mitteilen, erregen konnen, 
einen individuellen Ausdruck in jedem Organ 
desselben bewirken konnen." 

P. 106: "Jeder Mensch hat seine eigne 
Sprache. Sprache ist Ausdruck des Geistes. 
Individuelle Sprachen. Sprachgenie. Fertig- 
keit in und aus andem Sprachen zu iibersetzen. 
Reichthum und Euphonie jeder Sprache. Der 
achte Ausdruck macht die klare Idee. Sobald 
man nur die rechten Namen hat, so hat man 
die Ideen mit. Durchsichtiger, leitender Aus- 
druck." 

These last two sentences are an extreme 
statement of the principle that content comes 
into being through form, while the first inti- 
mates strongly the individuality of every true 
expression. 

Pages 163-165: Here Nbvalis goes on in 
his soliloquizing fashion to speak of the sub- 
jectivity of the artistic process. Among other 
things he says: "Wie der Mahler mit ganz 
anclern Augen, als der gemeine Mensch die 
sichtbaren Gegenstande sieht — so erfahrt auch 
der Dichter die Begebenheiten der auszren und 
innern Welt auf eine sehr verschiedene Weise 
vom gewohnlichen Menschen. . . . Der 
Mahler malt eigentlich mit dem Auge. Seine 
Kunst ist die Kunst, regelmaszig und schb'n zu 
sehn. Sehn ist hier ganz activ, durchaus bil- 
dendende Thatigkeit. Sein Bild ist nur seine 
Chiffer, sein Ausdruck, sein Werckzeug der 
Eeproduktion. (Here "Ausdruck" does not 
refer to essential form). . . . Der Musiker 
hort eigentlich auch active. Br hort heraus. 
Freylich ist dieser umgekehrte Gebrauch der 
Sinne den Meisten ein Geheimnisz, aber jeder 

1 They appear to be, for the most part, of a 
slightly earlier date than the theories referred to. 
But nearly all the " Fragments " belong to the years 
1798-1799. 
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Kiinstler wird es sick mehr oder minder deut- 
lich bewuszt seyn. Fast jeder Mensch ist in 
geringen (sic) Grad schon Kiinstler. Er sieht 
in der That heraus und nicht herein. Er 
fiihlt heraus und nicht herein. Der Hauptun- 
terschied ist der: der Kiinstler hat den Keim 
des selbstbildenden Lebens in seinen Organen 
belebt u. s. w." 

P. 537 (Vol. n 2 ) : " Denken ist sprechen. 
Sprechen oder thun oder machen sind Eine, nur 
modificirte Operation. Gott sprach, es werde 
Licht, und es ward." 

P. 645 : " Wir wissen nur in so weit wir 
machen." 

The similarity of these suggestions with the 
views made familiar to us in the luminous trea- 
tise of Croce 2 is apparent. Like that writer, too, 
Novalis draws the only logical conclusion of his 
assertions when he comes to speak of the ap- 
preciation of the work of art. He says (P. 80) : 
" [Wer keine Gedichte machen kann, wird sie 
auch nur negativ beurtheilen. Zur achten 
Kritik gehort die Fahigkeit das zu kritisirende 
Produkt selbst hervorzubringen. Der Ge- 
schmack allein beurtheilt nur negativ.]" This 
passage is in brackets, indicating that the editor 
found it crossed out in the manuscript. Per- 
haps Novalis felt that it was a rather extreme 
statement of the idea that the activity of the 
critic is the same in kind as that of the produc- 
tive artist. The thought occurs again on page 
179: "Man versteht Kiinstler, insofern man 
Kiinstler ist und wird." And again, applied 
in his peculiar fashion to religion, on page 645 : 
"Wir konnen die Schopfung als Sein (Gottes) 
Werck nur kennen lernen, insofern wir selbst 
Gott sind. Wir kennen sie nicht, inwiefern 
wir selbst Welt sind." 

As a corollary to this proposition we find in 
Novalis, as in Croce, a very sane view of the 
genius. He insists over and over again on the 
qualities of reason, plan, economy in the poet. 
Here, as in the moral sphere, he demands that 
all mere instinctive activity be raised into con- 
scious activity. "Die intuitive Darstellung 
beruht auf systematischen (sic) Denken und 

'Aesthetic as Science of Expression and General 
IAnguistic, translated from the Italian of Benedetto 
Croce by Douglas Ainslie. Macmillan and Co., 1909. 



Anschauen." (P. 212). The remarkable cor- 
respondence of his isolated sayings appears 
when we connect this sentence with a passage 
on page 532: "Jeder Tugend entspricht eine 
specifische Unschuld. TJnschuld ist moralischer 
Instinct. Tugend ist die Prosa, TJnschuld die 
Poesie. . . . Die Tugend soil wieder ver- 
schwinden und TJnschuld werden." Here he 
implies that " rohe TJnschuld " should change 
to "gebildete TJnschuld," the transition being 
made through Tugend or bewuszte TJnschuld. 
So in every activity of the human mind rude 
instinct shall pass into conscious activity, 
and this in turn into educated instinct The 
first step of this change we find demanded 
on page 88 in these words: "Alles TJn- 
willkuhrliche soil in ein Willkuhrliches ver- 
wandelt werden." And on page 324: "Es 
musz nichts TJnwillkiihrliches, Eegelloses in 
einer bestimmten Handlungsweise des men- 
schlichen Geistes seyn — iiberall Kunst und 
Wissenschaft. . . . Kunst ist die vollkom- 
mene Anwendung einer Kenntnis." The second 
step results then naturally from practice. The 
final activity is that kind of consciousness 
which Croce describes as lacking "reflective- 



ness. 



T. M. Campbell. 



Randolph Macon Woman's College. 



MILTON'S LYCIDAS AND SPENSER'S 
RUINES OF TIME 

In looking through the notes to some five 
or six editions of Lycidas, I did not find a 
single reference to Spenser's Ruines of Time. 
Allusions to Spenser there are indeed, — to sev- 
eral of the eclogues in the Shepheardes Calen- 
der, to the Tears of the Muses, to Astrophel, 1 
to Prothalamion, and to the Faerie Queene. 
In almost every case the reference is interest- 
ing rather than striking. It appears to me 
that if any poem of Spenser's is to be resorted 

1 There are allusions, also, to the non-Spenserian 
elegies in the Astrophel group. 



